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THE PILEATED WOODPECKER, 


( Ceophlaus pileatus (1.INN.) ) 


‘ 


‘THE AUDUBON MAGAZINE... 


Vou, IT. 


HE. PILEATED 


VI OST of our readers are familiar with 

the smaller woodpeckers, so com- 
mon in our forests and orchards, but. per- 
haps few of them have ever seen the great 
bird which we figure this month. The 
Pileated Woodpecker, or, as it is sometimes 
called by the farmer, the Woodcock or Log- 
cock, is as large asa pigeon. It is found 
in more or less abundance over the whole 
of North America, wherever heavy timber 
grows, and yet it is nowhere abundant. 
One bird, or perhaps one family of birds, 
occupies a large territory, and even though 
one may be traveling all day through the 
forest, he will not be. likely to see more 
than one or two Pileated Woodpeckers. 
As the woods are cleared away before the 
advance of civilization, these birds with- 
draw also, for they are shy and solitary in 
habit, and are not contented save in the 
deepest recesses of the loneliest forest 
aisles. We have found this species more 
abundant in Washington Territory than 
we remember to have seen it elsewhere. 

Not only is this species fond of the deep 
forests, but he is a very shy bird as well. 
He doesn’t like to have any one get too 
near him, and watches with his keen eye 
the movements of any strange object. We 
have more often obtained a close view of this 
bird by his flying to and alighting near us 
when we were sitting still and entirely ignor- 
ant that he was in the neighborhood, than by 
endeavoring to approach him. His eyes 
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and ears are both quick, and are constantly 
on the alert, and usually, no matter how 
carefully the approach may be made, it will 
be found that the bird is fully aware of 
what is taking place, and as soon as he has 
satisfied himself that he is the object of 
these stealthy movements, he is off with a 
loud cackling cry, and has soon put half a 
mile of distance between the suspected 
person and himself. 

In those localities which suit his tastes, 
the Pileated Woodpecker is resident the 
year round. Cold weather has no terrors 
for him, and he seeks his living just as un- 
concernedly amid whirling snows and in 
biting frosts, as during the gentle rains of 
April or under the torrid sun of August. 

In the early spring, these Woodpeckers 
mate, and begin to prepare a nesting place. 
They choose some great tree deep in the 
forest, and attack it with their stout sharp 
bills, boring in it a hole from two and one- 
half to three inches in diameter at the 
mouth and sometimes eighteen inches deep. 
At the bottom the cavity is somewhat larger 
than at the entrance, being five or six inches 
in diameter. Here, on a bed of chips left 
for a lining to the nest, five or six eggs are 
deposited, pure white, shining and glossy 
like porcelain. These eggs are about as 
large as those of a common pigeon. Both 
male and female take part in the labor of 
hatching, and each brings food at frequent 


intervals to its mate on the nest. After the 
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young have attained a part of their growth, 
they often clamber to the mouth of the hole 
and may be seen looking out. 

Even before they have left the nest the 
young seem to share the wildness of their 
parents. Mr. Bachman, writing of some 
that he took from a nest when very young 
and tried to rear in confinement, says: 
“They were sullen and cross, nay, three 
died in a few days, but the others having 
been fed on grasshoppers forcibly intro- 
duced into their mouths, were raised. In 
a short time they began picking up the 
grasshoppers thrown into their cage, and 
were fully fed with corn meal, which they 
preferred eating dry. Their whole em- 
ployment consisted in attempting to escape 
from their prison, regularly demolishing 
one every two days, although made of pine 
boards of tolerable thickness. I at last 
had one constructed with oak boards at the 
back and sides, and rails of the same in 
front. This was too much for them, and 
their only comfort was in passing and hold- 
ing their bills through the hard bars. In 
the morning after receiving water, which 
they drank freely, they invariably upset the 
cup or saucer, and although this was large 
and flattish, they regularly turned it quite 
over. After this they attacked the trough 
which contained their food and soon broke 
it to pieces, and when perchance I hap- 
pened to approach them with my hand, 
they made passes at it with their powerful 
bills with great force. I kept them in this 
manner until winter. They were at all 
times uncleanly and unsociable birds, On 
opening the door of my study one morning 
one of them dashed off by me, alighted on 
an apple tree near the house, climbed some 
distance, and kept watching me from one 
side and then the other, as if to ask what 
my intentions were. I walked into my 
study; the other was hammering at my 
books. They had broken one of the bars 
of the cage and must have been at liberty 
for some hours judging by the mischief 
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they had done. Fatigued of my pets I 
opened the door, and this last one hearing 
the voice of his brother, flew toward him 
and alighted on the same tree. They re- 
mained about half an hour, as if consult- 
ing each other, after which, taking to their 
wings together, they flew off in a southern 
direction, and with much more ease than 
could have been expected from birds so 
long kept in captivity.”’ 

The food of this species consists very 
largely of insects of various kinds, which 
it digs out with its powerful bill from their 
lurking places in the dead wood or beneath 
the bark of trees. It also eats fruit of all 
kinds, chestnuts, acorns and Indian corn. 
It is charged that it also destroys the ears 
of corn while yet in the milk, but there can 
be no doubt that its services to man in the 
destruction of noxious insects far outweigh 
any slight depredations which it may make 
on the crops. It is valueless for food, and is 
never killed except in pure wantonness, or 
by ornithologists. 

The Pileated Woodpecker is eighteen 
inches in length, and measures twenty-eight 
across its extended wings. Its general color 
is deep glossy black in the male, but dulland 
smoky in the female and young. The 
whole upper part of the head is a bright 
carmine red. A broad band of black runs 
through the eye, becoming narrow on the 
forehead. There is a narrow line of white 
between this band of black and the red of 
the upper head. Throat white. Another 
band, yellowish at the base of the bill, and 
then changing to white, runs down through 
the cheek meeting the white of throat, and 
continues alongside of neck to the sides 
under the wing. Another broad band of 
red runs back from base of lower mandible. 
Under side of wing more or less white. 
The legs and feet are blue. Iris yellow. 
The female differs but little from the male, 
but has the band running back from the 
lower mandible, which is red in the male, 
grayish brown in color, 
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ILSON arrived in Philadelphia in 

1794, and his first experiences of 

America were thoroughly disappointing. 

No employment could be secured at weav- 

ing, and although he took any work he 

could get, he found it very hard to make 
a living. 

In the course of the next four years he 
tried his hands at many things, became a 
pedlar again, and was fairly success- 
ful, and was in turn copper-plate engraver, 
pedlar, schoolmaster, wandering a great 
deal, and in all his wanderings studying the 
habits of man and beast and bird, as far as 
he had opportunity, keeping a diary of his 
observations. As schoolmaster he used 
all his opportunities for self-instruction, 
and advanced considerably in mathematics, 
so that he was enabled to take up survey- 
ing, and add to his income by practicing 
it out of school hours. 

But he drifted away from Philadelphia 
through New Jersey, and in 1801 we find 
him keeping school in Bloomfield, which he 
describes as “a settlement of canting, 
preaching and praying, and snivelling, ig- 
norant Presbyterians, who pay their minis- 
ter twelve hundred and fifty dollars a year 
for preaching twice a week, and _ their 
teacher forty dollars a quarter for the 
most spirit-sinking laborious work.” 

His bright dreams had become clouded, 
and he was meditating the possibility of re- 
turning to old Scotia, when he obtained a 
better appointment as schoolmaster on the 
Schuylkill, near Gray’s Ferry, about four 
miles from Philadelphia. 

In the first letter he wrote to his parents, 
after landing in America, he made mention 
of the birds, whose rich coloring had struck 
him as in strong contrast to the more 
sober plumage of birds df the old country, 
and in all his subsequent wandering he had 
made such notes of those he saw, as would 
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suggest themselves to anovice; but settled 
in his appointment on the Schuylkill, he 
soon made the acquaintance of his near 
neighbor, the venerable Bartram, a dis- 
tinguished naturalist, who had a charming 
place on the western bank of the Schuyl- 
kill, known as “Bartram’s botanical gar- 
den." 

In this charming place, with his condi- 
tion in life improved, and enjoying the 
daily intimacy of aman of Bartram’s cul- 
ture, life presented itself from quite a new 
and more cheerful aspect. He saw the 
amusement of his leisure subjected to 
order, and his newly-found friend, a mas- 
ter of the science, which he was both quali- 
fied to teach, and ready to impart to one 
who, like Wilson, felt a greater charm 
in the contemplation and study of nature 
than in the pursuits of men. 

Mr. Bartram induced him to take up 
drawing, but his first attempts at landscape 
and the human figure discouraged him; 
however, he was prevailed on to make a 
second attempt on birds and other objects 
of natural history, and this time he suc- 
ceeded altogether beyond his anticipations. 
But the duties of his profession appear to 
have occupied the whole day, his drawing 
was mostly done by candlelight, and that, 
he complained entailed the sacrifice of the 
pleasures of social life. 

He consequently did not apply himself 
to this new study very assiduously; never 
theless he began to acquire proficiency, 
and, having an ambitious turn of mind, he 
compared his drawings with those in such 
works of natural history as he could get 
hold of, and the idea of illustrating the 
ornithology of the United States presented 
itself to him as a task he was capable of 
achieving. 

Long and earnestly he pondered over the 
subject before he had sufficient confidence 
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to make it known to his friend, but at 
length the venerable Bartram was con- 
sulted, and to Wilson’s delight and en- 
couragement he not only entered warmly 
into the plan as tending to advance the 
study of natural history, but he freely ex- 
pressed his confidence in Wilson’s abilities 
and acquirements. 

The scheme was now unfolded to Law- 
son, the engraver, with whom Wilson was 
on terms of intimacy, and met his appro- 
bation, but his calculations were a terrible 
damper on Wilson’s sanguine anticipations, 
so much so, that there was a temporary 
coolness between them, but a little later 
Wilson wrote to him saying that he was bent 
on making a collection of all the birds in 
that part of North America, and begging 
him not to throw cold water on the seem- 
ingly Quixotic scheme. ‘I have,” .he 
wrote, “been so long accustomed to the 
building of airy castles, and brain wind- 
mills, that it has become one of my earthly 
comforts—a sort of rough bone—that 
amuses me when sated with the dull 
drudgery of life.” 

No plans were immediately matured as 
the result of this correspondence, but Wil- 
son found heart of grace and began making 
a collection of birds in his neighborhood, 
and improving his talents as a draughts- 
man. His own sanguine temperament 
could not entertain the possibility of fail- 
ure, but Mr. Lawson forced his attention to 
the many practical difficulties, and Wilson 
saw the expediency of going slowly, and 
making such progress as he could in his 
leisure, while still holding on to his school 
appointment as a means of subsistence. 

This brings us down to 1804, at which 
period Wilson was so much immersed in 
his new pursuits that the schoolboys sought 
to win their way to his good graces by pres- 
ents of dead crows, bullfrogs, and other 
similarly rare creatures. Writing to Mr. 
Bartram under date of March 31, 1804, he 
observes: 
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“T sometimes smile to think that while 
others are immersed in deep schemes of 
speculation and aggrandizement, in build- 
ing towns and purchasing plantations, I 
am entranced in contemplation over the 
plumage of a lark, or gazing like a des- 
pairing lover on the lineaments of an owl. 
While others are hoarding up their bags of 
money without the power of enjoying it, I 
am collecting, without injuring my con- 
science or wounding my peace of mind, 
those beautiful specimens of Nature’s 
works that are forever pleasing. I have 
had live crows, hawks and owls; oppos- 
sums, squirrels, snakes, lizards, etc., so that 
my room has sometimes reminded me of 
Noah’s ark; but Noah had a wife in one 
corner of it, and in this particular our par- 
allel does not altogether tally. I receive 
every subject of natural history which is 
brought to me, and although they do not 
march into my ark from all quarters, as 
they did into that of our great ancestor, 
yet I find means by the distribution of a 
few five-penny bits to make them find the 
way fast enough. One of my boys caught 
a mouse in school a few days ago, and di- 
rectly marched up to me with his prisoner. 
I set about drawing it that same evening, 
and all the while the panting of its little 
heart showed it to be in the most extreme 
agonies of fear. I had intended to kill it 
in order to fix it in the claws of a stuffed 
owl; but happening to spill a few drops of 
water near where it was tied, it lapped it 
up with such eagerness, and looked in my 
eye with such a face of supplicating terror 
as perfectly overcame me. I immediately 
untied it, and restored it to life and liberty. 
The agonies of a prisoner at the stake, 
while the fire and instruments of torture 
are preparing, could not be more severe 
than the sufferings of that poor mouse, 
and, insignificant as the object was, I felt 
at that moment the sweet sensations that 
mercy leaves when she triumphs over 
cruelty.” 
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A* interesting bird, called the Japim, 
a species of Cassicus, is found in 
the neighborhood of Para, Brazil. It be- 
longs to the same family of birds as the 
Starling, magpie, and rook, and has a rich 
yellow and black plumage, remarkably com- 
pact and velvety in texture. The shape of 
its head, and its physiognomy are very 
similar to that of the magpie ; it has bright 
gray eyes, which give to it the same know- 
ing expression. It is social in its habits, 
and builds its nest like the English rook, 
on trees in the neighborhood of man’s habi- 
tations, but the nests are quite differently 
constructed, being shaped like purses, two 
feet in length, and suspended from the 
slender branches all round the tree, some 
of them very near the ground. The en- 
trance is on the side near the bottom of 
the nest. The bird is a great favorite with 
the Brazilians of Para; it is a noisy, stir- 
ring, babbling creature, passing constantly 
to and fro, chattering to its comrades, and 
is very ready at imitating other birds, es- 
pecially the domestic poultry of the vicin- 
ity. There was at one time a weekly news- 
paper published at Para, called Zhe Japim; 
the name being chosen on account of the 
babbling propensities of the bird. Its eggs 
are nearly round, and of a bluish-white 
color, speckled with brown. 

The lower branches of the mangrove 
bushes, especially along the banks of the 
Magoary river, are frequented by the beau- 
tiful bird, “ Ardea helias.” This is a small 
heron, of exquisitely graceful shape and 
mien; its plumage is minutely variegated 
with bars and spots of a great many col- 
ors, like the wings of certain kinds of 
moths. It is difficult to see the bird in 
the woods, on account df its sombre colors 


and the shadiness of its dwelling-places, 
but its note, a soft long-drawn whistle, 
often betrays its hiding-place. The Indi- 
ans say that it builds in trees, and that the 
nest, which is made of clay, is beautifully 
constructed. It is a favorite pet bird of 
the Brazilians, who call it Pavao (pro- 
nounced pavaong), or peacock. It soon 
becomes tame, and walks about the floors 
of houses, picking up scraps of food, or 
catching insects, which it secures by walk- 
ing gently to the place where they settle, 
and spearing them with its long slender 
beak. It allows itself to be handled by 
children, and will answer to its name 
“Pavao! Pavao!” walking up with a 
dainty, circumspect gait, and taking a fly 
or beetle from the hand. 

Among nocturnal birds of Brazil the 
goat-suckers attract our attention. As 
soon as it is dark, swarms of these birds 
suddenly make their appearance, wheeling 
about in a noiseless, ghostly manner, in 
chase of night-flying insects. They some- 
times descend and settle on a low branch, 
or even on the pathway close to where one 
is walking, and then, squatting down on 
their heels, are difficult to distinguish from 
the surrounding soil. One kind has a long 
forked tail. In the day time they are con- 
cealed in the wooded hills, where the 
hunter sometimes sees them crouched, and 
sleeping on the ground in the dense shade. 
They make no nest, but lay their eggs on 
the bare ground. Later in the evening, 
the singular notes of the goat-suckers are 
heard, one species crying Quac, Quao, 
another Chuck-co-cao, and these are re- 
peated at intervals far into the night in the 
most monotonous manner, 

Rts aay Us 
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S I said before, there were two very dif- 
ferent types of bird in those days, the 
divers and the flyers, and of course you want 
to know 
their - 
names, awn = 
but as Ss 
Professor | 
Marsh, their godfather, gave 
them the most learned names he 
could think of, they are rather 
hard to remember. The divers 
are called Hesperornis, and the 
high-flyers Zc¢thyornis, and, if you 
know Greek, you will easily guess 
what the names mean. You see 
they are both called ornis, and 
ornts simply means a bird; hesper 
means western, and zc¢dy means 
like a fish, so Hesperornis means 
the bird of the west; but to en- 
able you to understand why they 
called the other Jcthyornis, it must be 
explained that it was not because it 
caught fish, but because it had back 
bones like a fish. If you have ever 
broken a fish’s backbone you will have 
noticed that it is made of a lot of small 
bones, each of which is shaped like a cup 
at both ends, but if 
you break the back- “—#< 
bone of a bird or a = 
hare, you will see that - 
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you go further and further back in the 
family records. 

The Hesperornis (you will remember that 
that is the western bird) was a big bird 
something like the great auk or the 
penguin, only it had absolutely no 
wings at all. Of course they went 
ashore on the rocks to lay their eggs 
and hatch their young, and as there 
were no seals ner sea lions in those 
days they had it all to themselves, but 
the greater part of their time was 
spent in the water. Their legs were 

long and very strong, and 
when stretched out in diy- 
ing, the bird was about six 
feet long. The skull was 
narrow like a lizard’s, and 
they hadn't more than half 
™ as much brain as a loon, or 
any other liv- 
bird of 
their own size. 


ing 


Whatever 
changes living 
creatures have 
gone through 
Since the 
world began, 
the highest 
types of every 
age have more 
brains than 


the several bones fit 
into each other by 
quite a different ar- 
rangement. Now when you see a bird with 
a fish's backbone and a lizard’s jaws, you 
must admit that you havea missing link that 
agrees very well with the theory that birds 
did not start into life suddenly, but were 
the descendants of a long line of ancestry 
which differ more and more from them as 
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the highest 
types of ear- 
lier ages. The 
head and jaw was about ten inches long; the 
lower jaw was armed with sharp pointed 
teeth over its whole length; the upper jaw 
had teeth too, but not in front, These teeth 
were not set in sockets like a horse’s or a 
dog’s, but in grooves like a reptile’s, but the 
backbone was a genuine bird's. Like the 
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ostriches and other birds that are not made 
for flying, there was no keel on the breast- 
bone. 

While our friend the Hesperornis was div- 
ing after his dinner like a dart and making 
things lively among the smaller fishes, the 
/cthyornts sailed overhead on tireless wing, 
pouncing 
down oc- 
casionally 
on any 
little fish 
that ven- 
tured near the sur- 
The /ethyor- 
nis. Was compara- 
tively a small bird. 
have 


face. 


Two species 
been discovered, 
one about the size 
of a plover, and the 
other nearly the size 
of an ibis or curlew. 


These birds had 
quite slender legs, 
like most of the 
shore birds and 
waders nowadays, 


and long powerful 
wings, and of course 
they had a keel on 
the breastbone, as 
that is necessary for 
the powerful mus- 


Wings in motion, “xxscip 
They had sharp Se oe 
teeth which curved 
back a little toward 
the throat, so that a fish had not much 
chance of breaking loose after the jaws 
once snapped on him, but although the 
/cthyornts had the marks of humble origin 
in its backbone, it ‘had quite an aristocratic 
set of teeth, for each tooth was firmly set 
in its own socket. 

A still more remarkable fossil bird called 
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tan” 


the Archeopteryx has been discovered in 
Europe in a little earlier page of the earth's 
First the impression of a feather 
was found in the rock, recording as plainly 


history. 


as possible that the bird was there when the 
rock was soft mud. After a while a very 
complete specimen was. discovered, and 
wonderful to tell, 
it had a long tail 
like a lizard, and 
the feathers grow- 
ing on either side 
of it. The Arche- 
opteryx was a land 
bird and had feet 
like a_perching 
bird, and the body 
was covered with 
true feathers, but 
in other respects 
it was more likea 


lizard with its 
long tail and 
toothed jaws. 


The wings were 
not very long, 
and it is possi- 
ble that it could 
not fly upward, 
but only like the 
flying squirrels on 
a downward in- 
cline, and as the 
fingers of its 
wings were free 
from each other 
and armed with 
sharp claws, it 
must have been 
a good climber. And so we must admit 
that whatever may be thought of Darwin's 
theory of evolution, there is at any rate not 
a great dividing line which separates the 
reptiles from the birds, and that in this 
case the missing links are really just what 
Darwin foretold—creatures midway  be- 
tween the birds and reptiles. 
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Perhaps the generally accepted theory 
that change of life types from age to age 


is due to accidental variation, or to the in- 


ARCHAZOPTERYX 


fluence of changing conditions, may not be 
the correct one. Like the early theories of 
the astronomers that the sun moved round 
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the earth, this view is reconcilable with a 
great many of the facts, and generally ac- 
cepted by the learned. But some boys now 


RESTORED, 


at school may grow up like Newton to put 
forward a view which will agree with all the 
facts, and one which everybody will accept. 


JOURNEYS. 


JOURNEY IX. 


HE old man was sitting down by the 

edge of the lake leaning his back 
against a rock, apparently lost in thought; 
his eye fixed upon the reflection of the 
The moon 
was at her full, and slowly reaching the 
horizon as if preparing to plunge into the 
still waters of the lake, while from right 
beneath the pale orb of night, a long path 
of silvery light extended to the old man’s 
feet. 

As soon as the old man heard Charley's 
footsteps on the shingle he sprang to his 
feet, his face brightening until it shone like 
a second moon as he advanced to meet him. 

“JT have waited ten thousand years,” he 
said, “and kept the boat ready all the 
time, 
Now jump in.” 

“ But where am I to go?” said Charley. 

“You just steer right along the moon- 
beam’s track,” said the old man, ‘and you 


moon’s rays upon the water. 


I knew you would come at last. 


will reach the other side at the same time 
as the moon, and you have only to step 
ashore. Take these two flower pots, give 
one to the Man in the Moon, who is my 
son-in-law, and the other to the Maid in 
the Moon, who is my daughter, and tell 
them I am waiting for a tribute of their af- 
fection.” 

Charley jumped into the skiff as he was 
told, laid the two flower pots by his side, 
took the rudder, and glided away along 
the moonbeam’s track. 

As he approached, the moon began to 
grow bigger and bigger, and spread out on 
both sides of him as far as he could see, 
and when he came quite close he was on 
the other side of the water, and it was all 
moon. 

Where he stepped ashore a broad road- 
way came right down to the water’s edge; 
walls of solid rock bounded it on either 
side, making it look like a canal cut out of 
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the solid rock. ‘“ You can never lose your 
way in a road like this,” thought Charley, 
“and it must go somewhere.” 

He walked on and on a long, long way, 
and at last he came to the end, and there 
was an old man sitting down with a great 
lump of green cheese in each hand, and 
first he took a bite off one piece, and then 
off the other, and kept munching away all 
the time, without looking to the right or 
left. 

At last he heard Charley's footstep, and 
turned round very angrily and tried to 
speak, but he couldn't at first his mouth 
was so full, but after he had cleared his 
mouth a little he spluttered out, “ What do 
you want here? Go away.”’ 

Immediately he had spoken he thrust 
the last lump of green cheese into his 
mouth, and broke off a fresh piece from 
the ground in front of him. 

“T am come from your father-in-law,” 
said Charley, who sent me with this flower 
pot for a tribute of your affection.” 

“Wants some of my green cheese I dare 
say,” said the old man as soon as he had 
cleared his mouth enough to speak. “He 
won't get any, though—I ain't his son-in- 
law—never married the Maid in the Moon— 
aint such a fool—she’d have eaten more 
green cheese than I could—have eaten me 
out of house and home by this time—ain’t 
such a fool, you bet.” 

He did not say all this at once, because 
he was eating away all the time, and break- 
ing off fresh pieces from the road. When 
he got his mouth nearly empty he would 
say a few words, and then take a fresh 
bite, and munch away at that before he 
spoke again. He always spoke with his 
mouth full, and Charley thought it very 
rude, of course, but he did not like to say 
anything. 

Charley sat still for‘$ome time, the old 
man munching away, and eyeing him all 
the while. Several times when his mouth 
was nearly empty he opened it wide and 
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was going to speak, but habit was too 
strong for him, and before he could get 
out a word he always put up his hand and 
bit off another piece of cheese. But he 
did not like to have Charley sitting there, 
and kept eyeing him suspiciously all the 
time. At last he cleared his mouth enough 
to say, “ What are you waiting for? Why 
don’t you go?” 

“T was waiting till you had done dinner,” 
said Charley, “that I might talk to you.” 

“Done dinner!” said the old man as 
soon as he could, “* What's that?” 

“IT mean,” said Charley, “that I was 
waiting for you to finish eating.” 

“Finish eating!’ exclaimed the old man, 
almost choking with rage and anxiety and 
green cheese all mingled: ‘“ Why should I 
finish eating? I suppose you want to begin 
eating, but I won't let you.” ° 

“T? Oh! no,” said Charley, “I don’t like 
green cheese.” 

“Don’t you?” said the old man, shaking 
his head. “I wouldn’t trust you. Now go 
away. The Maid in the Moon wanted to 
eat my green cheese. Drove her away.”’ 

“But isn’t all the moon made of green 
cheese?’’ queried Charley. 

“’Tisn’t true,’ said the old man. “It’s 
only in this line, and I found it, and I 
won't let anybody have any.” 

“But what will you do when it’s all 
eaten? ”’ 

“All eaten!’’ exclaimed the old man, 
with horror on his countenance, “All eaten!” 

“Why, yes,” said Charley. ‘You've 
eaten out all the road from the beginning 
until now, and if you go on eating you 
must come to the end some time. But 
what’s the good of always eating—you 
can’t be always hungry ?”’ 

“ But I am always hungry,” said the old 
man, with his mouthful as usual, “eating 
always makes me hungry,” and again he 
bit off great mouthfuls to make up for lost 
time. All the time he kept eyeing Charley 
very suspiciously, : 
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“Why don’t you go away?” said he at 
length. ‘“Idon’t want you to come here 
and say the green cheese must come to an 
end—I don’t like it. Why, don’t you go 
and look for the Maid in the Moon? Go 
away.” 

‘“‘T suppose,” said Charley, “she’s at the 
other end of the green cheese, eating this 
way.” 

‘What's that?” said the old man with 
such a start that he gulped down his mouth- 
ful, and fairly stopped eating. ‘I haven't 
seen the Maid of the Moon since the be- 
ginning, and do you say she’s been at the 
other end of the green cheese, eating this 
way all the time ?”’ With that he thrust an- 
other lump of cheese into his mouth, and 
began munching savagely, and looking 
down the canal as if to estimate how much 
green cheese the Maid of the Moon might 
possibly have eaten. 

“Tf you like the green cheese so much 
why don’t-you see how far it goes?”’ 

“You want me to go away that you may 
stay here and eat green cheese,” said he, 
suspiciously, “but I won't go.” 

‘‘T don’t want to eat your green cheese,” 
said Charley. ‘I'll go with you; perhaps 
we shall find the Maid in the Moon,” 

“Come along then,” said the old man ex- 
citedly, climbing up out of the canal to the 
high ground. As soon as he was up he 
broke off a huge mass of green cheese 
from the vein, and began munching again. 

Charley climbed up, too, and there, not 
fifty yards in front of him, the hard rock 
rose straight up in front of the green 
cheese vein. 

“Why, there is the end of the green 
cheese,” said Charley, pointing to the rock, 
“Tt doesn’t go any further than that.” 

The man stuffed a fresh piece of green 
cheese in his mouth, broke off another 
piece, and ran over to the rocky ridge and 
examined it, but it was hard rock. ‘Then 
he tried right and left to see if the green 
cheese vein had perhaps changed its course, 
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but it was all rock—hard rock. Then he 
tried to get behind the ridge, but there, 
too, was nothing but rock to be seen. 
A few more years and all his green cheese 
would be finished, and what would he do 
then? 

As the truth gradually dawned upon him 
his agony was something dreadful to wit- 
ness; the green cheese stuck in his throat, 
he gulped it down, raised another piece to 
his mouth, but his feelings were too much 
for him—he dropped the green cheese to 
the ground, put his hands to his face, and 
burst into a passionate fit of wailing and 
weeping. 

Charley thought this was a good time to 
go in quest of the Maid in the Moon, and 
away he started. 

On he went over hill and dale, but there 
was nothing but hard flinty rock anywhere; 
not a tree, nor a plant, nor a blade of grass, 
not even a sign of green cheese, but after 
he had gone a long way he _ suddenly 
thought he detected the odor of roses and 
jasmines. He stopped, sniffed in the air, 
and found sure enough that it was laden 
with rich perfumes. He seemed to be en- 
tering another world, his step was elastic, 
he threw up his head, his chest expanded, 
his whole nature seemed to be lifted up, 
in fact he felt like a totally different being, 
and as he walked on eagerly he soon came 
in sight of a beautiful garden, full of many- 
hued flowers, exhaling the richest perfume. 

As he drew nearer he saw the Maid of 
the Moon flitting rapidly about the garden, 
bending all the time over the flowers, but 
what she was doing he could not make out. 

He drew nearer and nearer, and at last 
got almost close behind her without attract- 
ing her attention, and then imagine his 
astonishment to find that she was weeping 
a perfect shower of tears—actually watering 
the flowers with them. 

She looked very young and nice; nobody 
would ever have thought that she was ten 
thousand years old, and Charley felt so 
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sorry for her that he was almost ready to 
cry, too. At length he said: 

Maid of the Moon, why do you weep? I 
have brought a flower pot and a message 
for you from your father,” 

“Dear old man!’ exclaimed she, look- 
ing up with joyful surprise. She rained 
tears all the same, but her smile was so 
bright that her tears looked like many- 
hued gems as they fell. ‘ Dear old man!” 
continued she; ‘let us come to the damask 
roses.- I must weep tears of joy.” 

Away they ran to another part of the 
garden, at which the Maid of the Moon 
was no sooner arrived than her tears burst 
forth in a copious shower, and now Charley 
noticed that as fast-as her tears fell flower 
buds appeared all over the bushes, and 
grew and burst, until in a few minutes the 
plot was one mass of brilliant colors, in 
which the damask far exceeded the green. 

“T always like to come here first when I 
cry tears of joy, it gives the roses such 
brilliant hues, and makes them exhale such 
rich perfume, but now let us go to the car- 
nations. Dear old father—Oh I’m so glad!” 

“Do you never stop crying?” asked 
Charley at length, for he began to think 
that always crying must be almost as bad 
as always eating; at least it was not bad, he 
thought, but still he would not like to live 
with people that were always crying. 

“Why should I stop crying?” asked she 
with surprise, and smiling gently on Char- 
ley through her tears, “If I give vent to 
my emotions of joy or sorrow my tears 
make the flowers grow, which makes the 
moon bright and beautiful. If I cry for 
sorrow, my tears bring forth such beautiful 
pure white flowers that my heart is glad, 
and then I cry for joy, and all the flowers 
spring up as brilliant-hued as they do 
now.” 

“But what makes you sorry?” 
Charley. 

“In the beginning,” she said, “ when my 


asked 


father sent me here to marry the Man in the 
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Moon I was sorry because he would not let 
me live with him and eat green cheese, and 
I wandered away here, and sat down, and 
began to cry bitterly, and all the time I 
cried the flowers sprang up wherever my 
tears fell; pure white flowers with delicate 
perfume; then my heart was glad, and I 
began to cry for joy, and wherever these 
tears fell the flowers sprang up brilliant- 
hued. Then sometimes I felt sorry for the 
Man in in the Moon that he should spend 
all his time eating the horrid green cheese, 
which never satisfied his appetite, but de- 
prived him of all the pleasures of life, and 
then when I’ve nothing else to be sorry for, 
and shed nothing but tears of joy, all the 
flowers become bright-colored, and I am 
sorry to miss my white flowers, and again 
I cry tears of sorrow. Thank Heaven 
there is always something to be sorry for. 
Don’t earth children ever weep?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Charley, ‘sometimes; if 
they’re hungry they cry for their supper.” 

“Do they? Oh how nice! sodo I. I’m 
getting hungry, too, and I am sure you 
must be; let us go to the supper garden 
and cry for supper.” 

So saying she took Charley’s hand, and 
led him off to a grove like a plantain grove, 
and as soon as her tears began to fall the 
fruit ripened; bananas, mangoes, custard 
apples, bread fruit, and all sorts of nice 
fruit, but to Charley’s dismay she only 
ripened one fruit at a time, and ate it as 
fast as it ripened. 

“There, that’s enough,” said she at 
length, “let us go back to my flowers again. 
I suppose you are not hungry?” 

Charley thought it very unkind of her 
that she did not give him any of the nice 
fruit, and when at last she was going away 
without even thinking of him he could 
stand it no longer, but burst into tears. 

At once the bananas began to ripen, and 
when Charley looked up again there was a 
rich, ripe bunch close to his head, and he 
took the delicious fruit and ate it with ap- 
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petite, but when he wanted some custard 
apples he could not cry any more, and had 
to go away, although his heart was full 
almost to bursting. 

“Never mind,” said the Maid of the 
Moon, “it’s no good to eat for the mere 
pleasure of eating; when you are really 
hungry you can always cry for your supper.” 

“I wonder,” said Charley, “whether it 
made the green cheese grow again when 
the Manin the Moon began crying?” 

“What?” said the Maid in the Moon ina 
tone of excitement which showed itself in 
the brilliant flame-colored flowers that 
sprang up at her feet; “Is the Man in the 
Moon crying? Are you sure? Is the green 
cheese all finished? ”’ 

“Tt isn’t quite finished,” said Charley,“ but 
when the Man in-the Moon got out of the 
ditch, and saw that there was an end of the 
green cheese he sat down and began to 
cry.” 

“And did he stop eating that horrid 
green cheese? Oh, do tell me all about it! 
and how he came to get up out of the 
ditch "’ 

Then Charley told her everything that 
had passed between him and the Man in 
the Moon, and how he left him crying bit- 
terly. 

“Oh, I'm so glad!" she exclaimed. 
‘Those tears may be his redemption, if he 
only cry until he has a healthy appetite, 
and then cry for his supper, but perhaps 
he is gone back to his horrid green cheese 
again. I can wait no longer. Let us go 
and see, for he is my betrothed, and when- 
ever he is cured of his craving for the hor- 
rid stuff that never satisfies, we shall be 
wedded in tears of joy.” 

Then she took the two flower pots that 
Charley had brought from her father, and 
planted a rose bush in one, and a plantain 
stalk in the other. - She,took the rose bush 
herself, and soon made the air fragrant 
with its perfume as she wept over it; the 
plantain she gave to Charley that he might 
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cry for his supper if he got hungry. Then 
they started to see how it was with the 
Man in the Moon. ? 

When they came in sight of the spot 
where Charley left the old man crying they 
could see that it was deserted, but there 
was a thick clump of bushes with white 
trumpet-shaped flowers, and they hastened 
toward it, butas they approached they found 
the odor of the flowers worse than that of 
the green cheese, and tears of sorrow 
rained from the eyes of the Maid in the 
Moon, and fairly blanched the roses in the 
pot she carried. 

They crept over to the edge of the ditch, 
and peeped in, and there was the old man 
munching away the green cheese as fast 
as he could, and looking ten times older 
and more miserable than ever at the 
thought that his green cheese would sooner 
or later come to an end. 

As soon as he saw Charley and the Maid 
in the Moon his face grew green and _hor- 
rible with rage, for he thought they had 
come to steal away some of his treasured 
green cheese; so they made haste to get 
out of his way, leaving a pathway of white 
flowers as they went. 

At last Charley felt downright tired and 
hungry, and sat down, and wept copiously 
into the pot he carried. The fruit soon 
ripened, and he ate, and felt refreshed, but 
tired with his long journey. 

“Now, earth child,” said the Maid of the 
Moon sadly, “take the two pots, and go to 
my father, and tell him that my betrothed 
still lives for the indulgence of his appetite, 
but that the green cheese is nearly finished. 
Then give him this rose bush, watered with 
my tears, it will tell him all he wants to 
know of me. The plantain tree you may 
keep for yourself that you may always be 
able to get your supper when you cry for it.” 

“ But how shall I find the boat again?”’ 
asked Charley. 

“Oh, you needn’t go back that way,” 
said the Maid of-the Moan; “ It’s much 
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easier to slide down ona moonbeam. Here, 
let me hold the pots while you get astride 
of this one.” 

Charley handed her the plantain tree, and 
got astride of the moonbeam, but directly 
he mounted he began to slide down ata 
rapid rate. The Maidof the Moon reached 
out the pots to him, but Charley had to 
hold on with both hands, and was already 
out of reach. The Maid wept copiously as 
usual, but you couldn't judge from that 
how sorry she was as she stood there hold- 
ing out the two pots, while Charley was 
gliding down like a streak of greased light- 
ning. Oh! what a delightful sensation it 
was, but it came to an end at last. After 
sliding so long that he never thought of 
coming to the bottom, he suddenly came 


WRENS IN A 
OME time ago two wrens entered my 
cabin through some of the numerous 
cracks, and set to work exploring it. I sat 
still at my table watching them. Their be- 
havior showed that they were hunting a 
place to nest. They peeped into every 
nook and corner, and finally left in a way 
that seemed to show that they thought 
they might be able to find better quarters 
elsewhere. However, in half an hour they 
returned and began their examinations as 
before. This time they seemed to reach 
the conclusion that my cabin would be a 
desirable place, provided I would move out 
of it. Having’ no intention to do this, but 
wishing to do all I could to please the 
little birds, I seized an old coffee pot and 
’ hung it on a tree near my door, tying it 
firmly so that the wind would not shake it. 
In a little while the wrens discovered it 
and entered it. It appeared to strike them 
at once as a charming place, a veritable 
palace, suitable as a residence of the most 
exacting aristocrats, From their maneuvers 


kerflop on the ground, with a shock that 
made him rebound like a rubber ball. This 
awoke him. He was lying on the floor by 
his bed. The mooa was shining in at the 
window, and the moonbeam just reached 
to his feet. 

He was soon asleep again, and when his 
mother came to wake him she took up his 
trousers, and noticed that the seam was 
split. 

“Oh! Charley,” said she, “ why didn’t 
you tell me last night?” 

“But it wasn’t torn last night,” said 
Charley. 

“Then, when did you tear it?” asked 
his mother. 

‘“T think I must have done it’‘when I was 
sliding down the moonbeam,” said Charley. 
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they evidently thought they had struck it 
very rich, and blessed their stars for so 
good fortune. I must confess that I too 
felt quite a degree of pleasure in perceiving 
how happy I had made my little visitors. 
And yet it had all been done by fastening 
an old worn-cut coffee pot in a tree. 

In a little while they were busy transport- 
ing leaves into the coffee pot, the male 
laboring as heartily as the female. This 
shows that he perfectly understood what 
was going to take place, and what duty 
demanded of him as a little man. Next 
day the nest was finished, and it was 
curious to observe how soft and comfortable 
they had made it. Inside they had lined 
it thickly with bits of feathers, shreds of 
wool, and downy substances picked from 


_the wild flowers; so that to the finger it 


felt like rich velvet. The next day I found 
a tiny egg in the nest, and another the day 
following. After this I failed to count the 
eggs; for when I looked again a few days 
afterward the little dame was sitting, and I 
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would not disturb her. The eggs are 
white, sprinkled with little brown spots, 
and they seemed to me very cute. 

Now the capers of the little man began 
to amuse me. Before this, so far as I had 
known, he had been songless, but now I 
was frequently called to my door to listen 
to his singing. He would perch on a 
branch just above the coffee pot, and pour 
out strain after strain of most» honeyed 
sweetness, of such melody as no language 
could give an idea of. He was singing to 
his love to cheer her in her long and 
tedious sitting, and that his strains warmed 
and thrilled her little heart with drops 
of the sweetest pleasure, permeating 
every nerve of it, who can doubt? I do 
not doubt that while she was drinking 
these in, her little heart was almost burst- 
ing with nuptial love, and with the convic- 
tion that her little man was just the dar- 
lingest love of a fellow in all the world. 
After thus singing a while he would dart 
away into the woods. 

Only three or four days after the sitting 
began I was surprised to see one of them 
enter the coffee pot with a worm in his bill. 
I thought it marvelous that their eggs 
should hatch so soon. I waited until this 
wren had flown away, and then went to the 
nest expecting to see it full of their babies; 
but instead, there sat the little dame. And 
this shows that the thoughtful little man 
was not only making music to cheer her 
little heart, but was feeding her while she 
sat, so that she should have no troubles or 
cares while engaged in that business, I 
watched him much afterward, and often 
saw him bearing in his bill some choice bit 
for her. I dare say whenever he found a 
particularly choice morsel in the woods he 
never ate it himself, but immediately hur- 
ried off, with his heart full of happiness, to 
bear it to his lady loves He is indeed a 
model little husband, and she a most true 
and affectionate little wife. What happi- 
ness must reign in their household! 
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And now that their little ones have come, ’ 
I learn yet another way of this gallant and 
faithful little fellow. Both now engage in’ 
feeding their young; for I judge that the 
little wife out of her loving heart thinks it 
would be too hard a task for her little 
man to feed the whole family without help 
from her. ‘Therefore she sets to work 
equally with him, and between the two no 
doubt the little ones are fed. They 
usually start from the nest together, but it 
seldom happens that they return together. 
When the little man returns first, and has 
delivered his offerings to the nestlings, he 
jumps out on a branch and waits for his 
mate, If she comes not very soon, he grows 
impatient and calls for her very distinctly. 
Her name by which he knows her seems to 
be Titty-tee; for he calls out in a most 
musical voice as loud as he -can: “ Zifty- 
lutty-tee, ah, Titty-titty-tee!”” and he repeats 
this time after time till Titty-tee comes. 
That he intends this as a call for her seems 
certain, for he sings entirely differing notes 
when she is present. Indeed, this musical 
little lover has quite a multitude of songs, 
and they are all exquisitely turned. His 
mate does not sing, though I often hear 
her answer him with a peculiar note when 
he calls. When Titty-tee comes and has 
presented her gifts to the little ones, they 
hop about in the tree together a little 
while, seeming to be greatly happy, and 
then dart away into the woods for more 
food. Can any one study the ways of 
these sweet little creatures without loving 
them? I judge not. And if he take not 
care some drops of their sweetness may 
perchance fall into his own heart, and help 
to sweeten that, too. I have reason to 
believe that the marriage of these little 
birds is not for a season, but for life. 

This is not the little brown wren I was 
familiar with when a boy in North Carolina, 
This one has a longer bill, crooked like 
that of the curlew, and is much on the 
order of that of the hummingbird. He 
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has also a longer tail. The brown wren of 
the East is, I think, brown all over. This 
one has a lead-colored breast and belly. 
The other brown wren is a chubby little 
fellow, and about as round as a bullet, and 
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not much bigger. ‘The body of this one is 
no bigger, but is longer. Their notes are 
entirely different. I think this wren is 
probably peculiar to western Texas and 
Mexico.—WV. A. 7. in Forest and Stream. 


A TRIP 


HAVE just returned from a long drive 

up the mountains to Redwood dis- 

trict, a country of great trees, some of 
them six to eight feet in diameter, which 
compare favorably with the Mariposa and 
Calaveras trees. We picnicked in an open 
field fairly deluged in wild flowers. Fancy 
lying on a soft bed of wild flowers of every 
color and family with trees of eight feet in 
diameter for shade! Such was our agree- 
able experience on a fine, warm, sunny day 
with the blue Pacific in sight, and the de- 


licious mountain air filling our lungs. Oh! 
the birds and the flowers! It seems as if 
I could not cease writing of them. I did 


not believe it possible that anywhere in the 
world there could be such a paradise. As 
in the rich valley of San Joaquin and that 
of San Gabriel, the little field larks sang 
loudly to us. They must have been glad 
also to see us enjoy ourselves like so many 
children, for they sang most enchantingly. 
Music suggests music, and far away, we 
thought of “Thomas,” but in the end 
unanimously decided to give the palm to 
the little miniature bird orchestra of larks 
gathered around us, their little throats 
swelling with melody, piping their sweet 
hymns of praise to the God of day. We 
leave here to-morrow for the Yosemite Val- 
ley. I will write to you from there. 


YOSEMITE VALLEY, CAL.—We went to 
the foot of the Lower Yosemite Fall (500 
feet), and gazed at its wonderful beauty 
and bathed in its mist; the path to the 
Fall leading through beds of wild straw- 
berries, just ripening, and so round, cross- 
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ing the river again close by Barnard's 
hotel (late Hutchings’—our fellow traveller 
on the stage). I must here stop to tell 
you something about the woodpeckers 
which old Hutchings told us on our route. 
He says the woodpeckers—birds which we 
met constantly on our journey to and 
through the Valley—are “characters’’ in 
their way. Among other curious things 
that they do may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing as being interesting, I think: Mind- 
ful of the winter months when food will 
be scarce, they pick up acorns during the 
season when the oaks are shedding, and 
put them into holes which they bore in the 
pines with their long beaks, and when 
the icy months come and there is nothing 
else for them to eat, they go in flocks and 
gather these acorns, which, as each one 
contains a worm, afford them a delicious 
and ample supply of food for the hard sea- 
son. And they have to fight often for this 
very food which they have so carefully and 
prudently garnered up, for they have an 
enemy in the squirrel—little rascal !—who, 
too lazy and too improvident himself to 
provide ahead for his wants, will forage on 
his neighbors, and there is eternally war— 
war to the knife—between the woodpeck- 
ers and the squirrels in consequence. Their 
bloody battles are often watched, and are, 
as a matter of course, very interesting in- 
deed. Five or six woodpeckers are often 
seen attacking one of their thieving foes, 
who nevertheless will often, in spite of their 
odds, succeed in capturing the choice mor- 
sels so cleverly stored away by the indus- 
trious little fellows. 
H. S. M. 


A Vistt to Audubon’s Home. 


BIRDS: «LN 


HE following is the list of birds 

veiled in the anagram in our June 
number. The first five correct solutions 
received in our office reached us in the fol- 
lowing order: 

Mrs. E. A. Foster, New York city; Jer- 
ome Trombley, Petersburgh, Mich.; Wal- 
ter B. Savery, Salem, Mass.; Miss Margaret 
F. Boynton, Lockport, N. Y.; Russell W. 
Taft, Williston, Vt. Several other correct 
solutions were received, with two or three in 
which “rock crane ” was incorrectly given 
for corn crake. 


. Pinnated Grouse. 
. Mockingbird. 


1, Granite den soup. 


I 
2. Go mind brick. 2 
3. T my wise finch. 3. Chimney Swift. 
4. Blow direly. 4. Yellowbird. 
5. Retort riven hangred 5. Great Northern Diver. 
6. Do keep crow. 6. Woodpecker. 
7. Drink big. 7. Kingbird. 
8. Our sea eggs. 8. Sage Grouse. 
g. Boil knob. g. Bobolink. 


. Rush the mirth. 10. Hermit Thrush. 


Leal 
~ 
- 


DISGUISE. 
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Ir, RK. dug moonvine. 11, Mourning Dove. 
12. Nib’s word, 12. Snowbird. 

13. Her rain pie. 13. Prairie Hen. 

14. U. go defer surf. 14. Ruffed Grouse. 
15. Magpi rant. 15. Ptarmigan. 

16, A Turk age. 16, Great Auk. 

17. Sling in sheep. 17. English Snipe. 
18, Grow, parsons! 13, Song Sparrow. 
19. Make a world. 19. Meadow Lark. 
20. Dryer birch. 20, Cherrybird. 

21. Pawling. 21. Lapwing. 

22. Try! Gap! Roar! 22. Gray Parrot. 
23. Whirlpool Pi W. 23. Whippoorwill. 
24. Alan’s children. 24. Sandhill Crane. 
25. Sabre! Rend! Ob** R.25. Robin redbreast. 
26. Who bit B. E.? 26. Bob White. 

27. Pain’s perd. 27. Sandpiper. 

28. Girls tan. 28. Starling. 

29. Grin him dumb! 29. Hummingbird. 
30. Long brace O sea! 30. Barnacle Goose. 
31. Reduce kid. 31. Eider Duck. 
32. Heed larks. 32. Sheldrake. 

33. Bask, Radical Negro!33. Cardinal Grosbeak. 
34. Near crock. 34. Corncrake. 

35. Shirt Co. 33. Ostrich. 

36. Lub Bride. 36. Bluebird. 


mm VISE: TO AUDUBON'’S HOME. 


| i her entertaining narrative of the life 

of Audubon, Mrs. St. John mentions 
an estate or “ plantation”’ on the Perkiomen 
as having been occupied by Audubon while 
he was a resident of Pennsylvania. 

A short time since it was the writer's 
fortune to visit this historic spot, and it 
may interest admirers of the great natural- 
ist to know something of his old home as 
it now appears. It is to-day one of the 
finest among the many splendid farms in a 
region noted for fertility and beauty. 

The valley of the Perkiomen Creek is 
surpassingly attractive in itself. The left 
bank of the stream, from its confluence 
with the Schuylkill as far as the eye will 
reach, is flanked with a thickly wooded 
ridge, rising in places Abruptly from the 
water's edge, with many evergreens show- 
ing here and there among the more numer- 
ous deciduous trees. 


Along the opposite side are lovely 
meadows stretching away far and wide, 
over which flocks of sheep and cattle roam 
and feed contentedly and luxuriously, or 
rest in the generous shade of trees that, 
from their great size and age, must have 
graced the landscape in Audubon’s time, 
the whole scene presenting a charming 
picture of rural peace and plenty. 

Local history tells us that here, about 
the beginning of the present century, Au- 
dubon laid the foundation of his great 
work, here also on April 8, 1808, he mar- 
ried Lucy Bakewell, and here too his eldest 
son was born. 

Preparatory to his removal to Kentucky 
the naturalist disposed of the farm to 
Joseph Williams, of Whitemarsh, from 
whom it passed into the possession of M. 
R. Ambler, Esq., the present owner.—/V. 
D. Zimmerman in Forest and Stream, 
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MEMBERSHIP RETURNS. 
THE registered membership of the Society at 
June 30 was 47,095, showing an increase of 611 
for the month, due to the following sources: 
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C,. F. AMERY, General Secretary. 


ROBIN LOTHARIO. 


Editor Audubon Magazine: : 

Farmer Geo. P. Smith of , Pa., has been 
for years a staunch bird protector like his neighbor, 
James Hixenbaugh, aged seventy. Two weeks ago 
the writer was a guest of Mr. S., and our after-din- 
ner stroll included a visit to Jim’s place. Jim's 
crops were in excellent condition, being chiefly of 
the cat and thistle bird varieties, interspersed with 
robins; and these hedged in with thrushes, larks, etc. 

“You see,” said Jim, ‘we've no cats or dog to 
scare the birds, and I like to hear ’em singin’ round 
the house;”’ then he led the way to the subject of 
this letter. 

Halting within ten feet of the front porch he 
spread apart the top of a bush and exposed to view a 
nest, on which lay three young birds; these infants 
he tenderly removed, and we saw that the nest was 
full of eggs. 

Now, three weeks before, two female robins com- 
menced to build in this bush, and the work pro- 
gressed smoothly enough until they met at the nest; 
then sparring for an opening, they knocked the 
building material from each other's mouths, clinched 
and fell to the ground. Hostilities were suspended 
by Sheriff Jim's approach, and work was presently 
resumed; but they met again, and then another dis- 
graceful affair, and a dozen or more such rounds 
were fought before the nest was finished, A strug- 
gle now ensued for first occupancy, and the unsuc- 


cessful bird deposited her egg on the ground; but 


friend-in-need Jim placed it in the nest. A third 
egg was laid, and when the alternate bird arrived, 
she saw that ‘‘raise,” and went one or two better; 


and so the game proceeded, and the stakes increased 
until the pool was valued at eleven eggs, by actual 
count of Banker Hixenbaugh. Of course the 
hatching was initiated by a row, and during this 
scuffle an egg was jostled out, which Jim appro- 
priated—his ten per cent. commission. In due 
course of time three young appeared and now, for 
the first time, Mr. Robin showed preference—for 
the presiding mother, (and which one was it?) Oc- 
casionally (and to his credit be it recorded) he fed 
the children; and ever, while he sought the market 
for fresh supplies, the jilted bird appeared with 
worm in mouth, but forced (alas!) to retire on ac- 
count of her savage rival. Thus affairs were pend- 
ing that pleasant June afternoon. 

*“ What do you think of this, Jim?” 

“T believe,” stroking his beard and looking over 
his spectacles at the speaker, ‘‘it’s a clear case of 
one man with two wimmin.” 

No covert humor in his tone nor trace of any 
smile upon his face; perhaps he, too, was touched 
by the pathos of it all. Poor wifey No. 2! was she 
not entitled to a portion of the brood? or at least 
she might have been allowed to cater to the nest; 
that nest in which she held both stock and heart in 
trust, _ 

“The nest is full now,” continued Jim, *‘and I’m 
going to rig up some grass about it; then if any 
more eggs hatch out mebby the other female will 
have a chance to do some feedin’.” 

Fancy eight or ten such youngsters, all open- 
mouthed, around that center table, impatiently wait- 
ing there, and the mammas bitterly striving to serve 


the first course of deliciously fat grub worms. 
PITTSBURGH, June 16. R. H. 


SONG OF THE WHIPPOORWILL. 
Editor Audubon Magazine: 

We moved to our farm here in Northern Pennsyl- 
vania this spring. We enjoy our rural home con- 
stantly. The lovely views, the succession of beauti- 
ful flowers in woodlands, meadows and by road- 
sides, these with the birds are a constant delight. 
A pair of kingbirds have their nest in an old pear 
tree close to the house. The nest is on a large 
limb, some distance from the ground, and near the 
tip of the limb. We have enjoyed watching them, - 
sitting or standing in the open door; with the field. 
glass we were able to bring them very close to us, 
So as to see every turn of the eye. The young 
brood require a great deal of attention now. The 
parent birds keep up a constant fluttering over the 


nest, first one and then the other returns from gar- 
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den or meadow with insects. I see them a great 
deal in the vegetable garden walking between the 
‘green things growing,” and their search seems to 
be rewarded very soon. There are some small dead 
limbs on their old pear tree. These are always 
selected by them to perch on. We never see them 
sit among the leaves. We are enjoying ‘‘ Fifty 
Common Birds and How to Know Them;”’ I think 
it will be a great help. But more than anything 
else we have enjoyed the song of the whippoorwill. 
This is a most charming vesper song. Happy the 
man who, leaning on his pasture bars, hears in the 
“gloaming " this clear whistle coming up to him 
from the gathering shadows in the valley below. 
But it is most pleasing to those who having heard it 
in childhood, and not having heard it for years, 
come to hear again the wild, sweet, well-remem- 
bered notes. How the old memories come throng- 
ing back! We sit out on the lawn in the cool of the 
day, or lounge in the hammock and listen, Now, 
one note, clear and distinct, sounds out alone, then 
by twos and threes, then all together. We have 
but to close our eyes and we are back in our child- 
hood, sitting on the porch. Father has come in 
from some late chores, and pausing on the porch 
has said, ‘‘Come out and hear the whippoorwill.” 
We sit there in the gathering gloom, and hear the 
song coming up to us through the fragrant air from 
the swamp below. Well may we pray with the old 
man in Dickens's ‘‘ Christmas Tale,” ‘‘ Lord keep 
my memory green.” Later on in the evening the 
one who is reading aloud to the family pausing says, 
“Hark! How plainly you can hear him now.” Still 
later, when the lights are out, and the house still, 
there floats through the closed blinds on the breeze 
that fans this ‘‘heaven-kissing hill,” the same half 
plaintive note. It comes deliciously sweet to our 
drowsy senses, then faint and fainter till it mingles 
with our dreams, as we once more (as we only can 
in dreamland) walk with those who have ‘‘sailed be- 
yond the sunset and touched the happy isles.” 
Urtanps, Pa. Lucy LyMANn PEcK. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 

A LADY and a little girl were looking through a 
box filled with artificial flowers, feathers and birds 
for hat trimmings. The lady was well educated, 
and had always lived in a happy and refined home. 
The little girl was less than seven years old, and 
had spent the first part of her short life in a home 
of destitution and degradation until it became at 
length necessary to break tfp the poor family and 
send her to the ‘‘Children’s Home” of a county 
poorhouse. This kind lady, whom the child was 
now visiting had taken her from the ‘‘ Home,” and 
they were now engaged in choosing from the box 
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something for the trimming of a summer hat for the 
little girl. The lady had long heard of the Audu- 
bon Society’s protest against the wholesale slaughter 
of birds to satisfy the demands of fashion. The 
child was ignorant of it all, and poor, and to her 
these bright things were rare and tempting treasures. 

‘Let's put this pretty feather on the hat,” said 
the lady. 

“Poor birdie,” said the child, ‘‘ what made you 
kill it?” 

“‘T did not kill it,” was the reply. 

“Who killed the birdie, then?” said the little girl. 

“‘T don't know; a man did, I suppose.” 

“But,” said the child, ‘‘ what made you let the 
man kill the poor birdie?” 

““T could not help it.” 

The little child looked up, and then said seriously, 
““You hadn't ought’er take any feathers from the 
man that killed poor birdie.” The lady was silent, 
and trimmed the hat with a flower. 1s (mB 


SWALLOWS AT SEA. 

A RATHER curious episode in, natural history 
occurred the other day on board the French steam- 
boat Abd-el Kader during the passage from Mar- 
Seilles to Algiers. Just as the vessel was about two 
hours out the skies became quite black with swal- 
lows. It was then about six o'clock in the evening. 
The birds alighted in thousands on the sails, ropes 
and yards of the Abd-el-Kader. After a perky sur- 
vey of the deck from their eminences aloft, they 
descended coolly on deck, hopped about among the 
sailors and passengers, and eventually found their 
way into the cabins both fore and aft. The birds 
were evidently fatigued after a long flight, and 
allowed themselves to be caught by the people, who 
gave them a welcome reception and provided them 
with food, which they enjoyed heartily. The little 
winged strangers remained all night on the vessel, 
and in the morning at seven o'clock the head look- 
out bird had, no doubt, sighted the Balearic Isles, 
for the whole flock made for land, after having 
spent a comfortable and refreshing night on board 
ship. 


Mrs. SOMERVIL“E AND HER BirRD.—Mrs. Som- 
erville, the well known English woman, writing in 
1869 says: ‘I have still the habit of studying in bed 
from eight till twelve or one o’clock, but I am left 
solitary, for I have lost my little bird who was my 
constant companion for eight years. It had both 
memory and intelligence, and such confidence in me 
as to sleep upon my arm while I was writing.” Ves, 
birds have no instinctive fear of man, and will not 
fly from his approach until after they have learned 
by experience that he is not to be trusted. 


EMINENT PEOPLE: ON BIRD PROTECTION. 


Oak KNOLL, Danvers, Mass., 
2nd mo., 20, 1886, 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

’ [ heartily approve of the proposed AUDUBON So- 
CIETY. We are in a way to destroy both our forests 
and our birds. A society for the preservation of the 
latter has long been needed, and I hope it is not too 
late for the accomplishment of its objects. 

I could almost wish that the shooters of the birds, 
the taxidermists who prepare their skins, and the fash- 
jonable weafers of their feathers might share the 
penalty which was visited upon the Ancient Mariner 
who shot the Albatross. Thy friend, 

Joun G, WHITTIER. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am heartily in sympathy with your purposes for 
the protection of birds, and should be glad to con- 
tribute any influence that I can to that end. 

If there were no purchasers there would be no de- 
mand, and no reason for slaughtering these winged 
gems. But as only women create a demand, it rests 
upon them to stay this wanton destruction. I am 
sure that it is only necessary to bring before Ameri- 
can women the cruelty of this ‘‘slaughter of the in- 
nocents” that fashion is carrying on, to secure a re- 
nunciation of this ornament and the salvation of 
birds. 

On this subject the kind feelings, the taste, and 
aesthetic sympathy of the whole community are on 
your side, and if you persevere you will surely win. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


CORNWALL-oN-Hupson, N, Y., 
Feb. 22, 1886, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


You have indeed my hearty sympathy in every 
effort to prevent the slaughter of my innocent little 
neighbors and friends, the birds. In the destruction 
of forests and birds, the people of this land are invit- 
ing very great evils and inflicting wrongs on posterity 
which scarcely can be measured. The press should 
render it impossibe for women to sin thoughtlessly 
and ignorantly in demanding little birds for their 
adornment. The evil should be brought home so 
fully to the knowledge of all, that the continued 
wearing of our useful little birds should become the 
badge and indication of a callous, vulgar nature. 
You are doing a humane and patriotic work in excit- 
ing public aversion to one of the most cruel and 
stupid wrongs of the age, 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp P, Rog, 


WeEsT Park, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I scarcely need assure you that your undertaking 
to form a society for the protection of our wild birds 
against the ravages of the milliners and the sham 
scientific collectors has my warmest sympathy and 
approval. It is a barbarous taste which prompts 
our women and girls to appear upon the street with 
their head gear adorned with the scalps of our song- 
sters; and it is mere vanity and affectation which 
prompts so many persons to make up cabinets of the 
nests and eggs of the same. The destruction of our 
birds from their natural enemies is immense, and this 
craze of the collectors, and folly of the milliners and 
their customers in addition, threatens their serious 
diminution, 

I hope you may succeed in creating so strong a 
public sentiment upon the subject that the collectors 
of skins and eggs for the unworthy purposes of fash- 
ion or to indulge the vanity of pseudo-naturalists 
may suddenly find their occupation gone. 

Please add my name to the list of the members of 
the AUDUBON SocleTy. Very sincerely, 

Joun Burroucus. 


160 W, 59TH STREET, ) 
NEw York, Feb. 20, 1886. § 


Lditor Forest and Stream: 

No one who will take the trouble to give the mat- 
ter a few moments’ serious consideration can be in 
doubt, I think, as to the wisdom of organizing the 
AUDUBON Society, and I am thankful that such a 
step is contemplated, There is an element of savag- 
ery in the use of birds for personal decoration, which 
is in grotesque contrast with our boasts of civiliza- 
tion, But even the savage stops short, as a rule, 
with the feathers. It is only Christian people who 
think it worth while to butcher a whole bird to adorn 
their head gear. I am sure, however, that this is 
largely from that unreflecting habit which is a lead- 
ing vice in people who follow the fashions. But itis 
a vice; as Hood sang, when he wrote— 

For evil is wrought 


By want of thought 
As well as by want of heart, 


If the AUDUBON Society can teach men, and es- 
pecially women, to think on this subject, half of the 
battle will have been won. HeENRy C, Porrer. 


ANDOVER, Mass., Feb. 21, 1886. 
Lditor Forest and Stream: 

I am in earnest and indignant sympathy with the 
motive of any society organized to prevent the mur- 
der of birds for decorative purposes. 

E. S. PHELPs, 


The Audubon Society. 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


TT AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 

city in February, 1886, Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes. The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 
ment concerning 

THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS, 

_ Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species. It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage te 
be used for ornamental purposes— principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and clothing, These men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers.’ The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at al! seasons. It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer's crops, or a bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher's lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea of what the slaughter must be. We know that a single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
tirds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins. 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can onl po Be aresent abroad. The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in ise months from one auction room, 4 464 West 
Indian and Brazilian bird skins, and 356,389 East fetes birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have been sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
she silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashed 
in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS, 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects Ty with such aye naay J rapidity that a single 

air may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
iltions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
apon the farmer's crops and lessen the results of his labors. 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very lon ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, from 4 
A. M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 3r2 visits to 
the four young were made, rrg by the male and 193 by the 
female. If we suppose only six insects to have been Lroughe 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 

oung alone, in this one summer’s day, not far from 2,000 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support. them. 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created. 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the test of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
sought to be accomplished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible — a 

(1) The killing of any wild bird Wot used for food. y 

(2) The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 


(3) The wearing of the feathers of wild birds. Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted. : 

The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 


birds which are now practically without protection. Our’ 
pare birds are already protected by law, and in large measure 
y public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man. The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not\ 
included in our lists, 
; PLAN OF THE WORK. 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler- 
ated now oy because of thoughtlessness and indifference. 
The birds are killed for millinery purposes, So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. Toso present the 
case to the pengye as to awaken this corrective sentim<nt is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, au. <ertificates 
are issued to members, 

1 TERMS OF MEMBERSn!P, 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred, There are no fees, nor dues, nor an expenses of any 
kind, There are no conditions as toage. The boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people actively concerned jn the protection of 
our birds. It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
post the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ress, 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, 

As there are a very great number of people in full sympathy 
with the Audubon movement, and ready to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the Audu- 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, will He enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members. All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration. 

LOCAL SECRETARIES, ' 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages, 
The local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the alge pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society’s office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certi, 
ficate of membership will be issued to any hen except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the office of the Society. 
Where no local secretary has yet been appointed, individual 
applicants for members Ab aay address the Society at its 
office, No. 318 Broadway, New York. ot. 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to. some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE. \ 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John James Audubon, after whom the Society very appro- 
priately takes itsname, y 

The office of the Society is at 318 Broadway, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
No, 318 Broadway, New York. 


Print Your Own Cards ! 
a. Typecoingeasy, printed direcuinn Def 
: Samp or lise eee tree, nad to factory, 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


| 


Tue Avupuson MaGAZzINE 
BOUND. 


Volume I. of the Audubon Magazine, bound 


in cloth with gilt stamp, is now ready. 


It is illustrated by numerous reproductions of our most 
familiar birds from Atdubon’s plates, and by many’wood cuts. 
The articles from the pens of some of our first ornithologists 
are entertaining and accurate, and the lessons taught by them 
are of value to all. It constitutes a most valuable work on 
the natural history and the economic importance of our birds. 


The Volune of 288 Pages is sold for $1.00, 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
318 Broadway, New York. 


The Audubon Badge 


Is a broach pin in coin silver with the motto and 
monogram of the Society. 


Chaste in design and tasteful in execution, it represents an 
attractive appearance, and is protected from tarnishing by a 
beautiful satin finish on its surface. 

We are now ina position to execute orders for these badges 
to any extent. Wherever they have been sent they have met 
general approval, and every member of the Audubon Society 
should wear one as a reminder of the pledge and an open de- 
claration of principles, 


PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTAGE FREE. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 


318 Broadway, New York. 


FOUR FIRST PREMIUM MEDALS AWARDED 
T EXHIBITIONS. 


A 
HUSBAND'S More agreeable to the taste and 
smaller dose than other Magnesia. For 
CALCINED sale at Druggists and Country Stores, 


in bottles only, with U. S. Govern- 
A N ment Registered Label attached, with-~ 
» bout which none is genuine, 

And by T. J. HUSBAND, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE UNIVERSAL PATTERNS 
For Ladies’ and Children’s Garments are the best in exist- 
ence. Correct styles and perfect fit. Catalogue of UNI- 
VERSAL PATTERNS free to any address, or send r5 cts. 
for the ALBUM OF FASHIONS, a handsome folio book 
with over 1,000 illustrations and descriptions. Subscribe for 
the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE, a Monthly for Fash- 
ions and Home Literature, Profusely illustrated, Only $1.00 
a year, to cents a copy. 


UNIVERSAL FASHION CO., 40 East 12th Street, New York. 


A. J. Cammeyer, 
161, 163, 165, 167 aud 169 SIXTH AVE,, 


Cor. 12TH STREET, New York CIrTy. 


CARE OF CHILDREN’S FEET. 


How necessary that the feet of children should be amply 
protected and guarded and given the utmost ease and comfort. 
My line of Misses’ and Children’s Hand-Sewed Welt Shoes 
are perfectly easy and comfortable from the start, as much so 
as old ones are, for they are made on correct principles. They 
have neither pegs, wax threads nor tacks inside to hurt the 
feet or soil and wear out stockings. 


MISS#S' SHOES. 


WIDTHS A, B,C, D, E. SIZES 11 TO 2 
Misses’ Spring-Heel 


HAND-SEWED WELT 


BUTTON BOOTS, 
$2.00 


PER PAIR. 


Misses’ Curacoa Kid Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 

IBitkton: Boctsdvs.nss0sts asp akewb neem ses ppee Rak $2.00 
Misses’ Straight Goat Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 

Button Boots........ cee ceeeseeeseccepenecneces 82.00 


SHOES. 


SIZES 5 TO 10%. 


CHILDREN'S 
WIDTHS A, B, C, D, E. 
Children’s Spring-Heel 


HAND-SEWED WELT 


BUTTON BOOTS, 


PER PAIR. 
Child’s Curacoa Kid Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 


$1.50 


Btitton Boos. <cecsessctcceceee be svousecS aucune $1.50 


The Hand-Sewed Welt Shoes are a source of the greatest 
enjoyment and satisfaction to all who wear them, They are 
pliable and easy to the feet, and are made on lasts of the new- 
est and most improved patterns, and are fully equal to any 
shoes that are sold elsewhere for double the money. 


SHIPPING BY MAIL. 


By our thorough mail order system people out of town can 
be served as satisfactorily as if they applied in person. Tllus- 
trated catalogue and price list is mailed free on application, 


A, J. CAMMEYER, 


Sixth Ave., Corner Twelfth St. 


NEW. YORK  CErLY. 
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AUDUBON PRIZE LIST 


URING the past year we have had 


a great deal of valuable assistance from young members in 


canvassing for subscribers, for the AUDUBON MAGAZINE, and although Audubon boys and girls are 
enthusiastic in the cause of bird protection, and of course know that virtue is its own reward, we have no 


doubt they will be just as pleased 
eiforts have been appreciated. 


ten subscriptions and upward during the past year, with 


or the Society’s silver badge, or 


as other boys and girls to get some substantial tolzen in proof that their 
We have accordingly determined to present every member who has sent us 
a free copy of the AUDUBON MAGazINe fora year, 
any book in List I. below, as they may elect. 
scriptions are entitled to select any book in List II., or they may select 
a badge or a free copy of the AupuBoN, 
in List III.; of forty subscriptions any book in List IV 


Collectors of twenty sub- 


a book from List I., together with 
Collectors of thirty subscriptions are entitled to select any book 
+, and the’ collector of fifty subscriptions any 


book in List V. This System of giving prizes having been initiated, will be permanently continued. Any 
member sending in ten subscriptions during the coming year, may claim a prize immediately, or may let 


the account go on until entitled to a book in the second or any higher class, 
sent In at any time during the year, but with the first installme 


trying for a prize. 


The subscriptions may be 


nt the canvasser must advise us that he is 


een =. (for to Subser.ptions). 


The America’s Cup. 

Angling, Blakely. 

Angling Talks, Dawson. 
Fly-Fishing, Pennell. 

Fresh and Salt Water Aquaria. 
Trolling for Pike, Salmon and Trout, 
American Bird Fancier, 

Cage and Singing Birds. 


American Salmon Fisherman. 
Fysshe and Fysshynge. 

Rod and Line in Colorado Waters. 
Trout Culture. 

Intelligence of Animals; illus., Morant. 
Native Song Birds, 

Amateur Vacht Designing, Biddle. 
Book of Knots, illus., Tom Bowling. 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, Seneca, 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux. 

Frazer's Practical Boat Sa'ling. 
Practical Boat Building, Nelson. 

The America’s Cup, cloth. 

Adventures in the Wilderness, Murray. 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman, 


Common Objects ef the Seashore. 
Boat Sailing and Management, Prescott. 


Canoeing in Kanuckia, Norton and Hab- 
berton, 


Cruise of the Little Nan, Wilkins, 
Dog Breaking, Floyd. 
Englishe Dogges. Reprint of 1576. 


Glover's Album, Treatise on Canine 
Diseases, 


Hints on Camping. 

Wooderaft, Nessmuk. 

Map of Adirondacks, Stoddard. 

Athletic Sports for Boys, Wood. 

The Saddle Horse, Guide to Riding and 
Training, illustrated. 


Adventures on the Great Hunting 
Grounds of the World. 


Bound Vol. I. of the Aupunon M \Gazixr, 
Bear Hunting. 

Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond. 
Keeping One Cow. 

Orange Culture. 

Profits in Poultry. 


Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks, 
Northrup. 


The Dog in Health, Habits and Disease 
Forest Waters the Farm, paper, 


Mrs. Partington’s Mother Goose, roo 
illustrations. 


Field Botany, Walter P, Manton, 
Stories of American History, © 
Stories About Dogs, Estelle, 
When I Was a Girl, 


bits DL. for 20 Subscriptions), 


Daughter of the Regiment, Jane G. Aus- 
tin. 


Outpost, Sequel to Daughter of the 
egiment, 


Life of Daniel Roone and the Hunters of 
Kentucky. 


Noble Deeds of American Women. 
Pioneer Mothers in the West. 
Anecdotes of Animals. 


Anecdotes of Birds, Reptiles and Fishes, 
Mrs. R. Lee. 


Stories of American History, Dodge. 
Leedle Yawkoob Strauss, 

Young America’s Picture Pook. 

Our Girls, Louisa M. Olcott. 

Our Boys, Olive Thorne, 


LIST IIL. (for 30 Subscriptions). 
Dy-Taling and Fly-Making for Trout, Canoe and Camera, Steele. 


eene 

Scientific Anglers. 
A Naturalist's Rambles About Home. 
Birds and Wild Animals, Wilson. 
Half Hours with a Naturalist, Wood. 
Insect World, Figuier. 
Naturalists’ Assistant, Kingsley. 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, 

Stephens. 


Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle, Wells. 
Antelope and Deer of America. 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast. 
Manual of Vertebrates, Jordan. 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard. 

Boat Sailor's Manual, Qualtrough. 


Kee 5 35.7 


Voyage of the Paper Canoe, Bishop. 
Four Months in a Sneakbox. 
Rifle, Rod and Gun in Norway. 


Camping and Cruising in Florida. 


Old St. Augustine, illus.,C. B, Reynolds. 
Our New Alaska, i.lus., Hallock. 


Southern California, Van Dyke, 


Famous Horses of America. 
Rod and Gun in California. 


American Boy’s Own Book of Sports 
and Games. 


Boy’s Book of Sports and Pastimes, 
Thom, son. 


Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes. 


Frank Forester’s Manual for Young 
Sportsmen, 


Sporting Adventures in the Far West. 
Young Moose Hunters, Stephens. 
Dogs and Their Doings, Morris, 
Practical Pigeon Keeping, Wright 
Wonders of the Vellowstone. 


Home Book of Indoor Games, Mrs C. te 
Smith. 


Only Girls, Virginia F, Townsend. 
Morals of Abou Ben Adhem. 
Worthington’s Annual for 1888. 


IV. (for 40 Subscriptions). 


Cruises in Small Yachts, Speed. 
Model Yachts, Grosvetior. 


Dogs, Their Management and Treat- 
ment in Disease, 


Youatt on the Dog, 
Profitable Poultry Keeping, Beale, 


Hie Viewtkir GO Subserip:ions). 


A. O. U. Check List of North American™ 
Birds, 


Coues’ Check List of North American 
Birds. 


Land and Game Birds, Minot. 


Our Birds and Their Haunts, Langille. 
Coat Building and Sailing, Neison. 
Yacht Sailing, Vanderbeck. 


Cassell’s Book cf Sports and Pastimes. 


Ridin s Recollections, Whyte Melville. 


Our Friend the Dog, Stables. 


Woods and Lakes of Maine. 
Tenants of Our Old Farm, Henry C. 


McCook, illustrated. 
History of the Mastiff, Wynn,- 


Address AUDUBON MAGAZINE, 318 Broadway, New York. 


For all who take an interest in Outdoor Recreation and Study. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


full of the lore of woods and waters, sketches of travel and adventure with rod and gun, 
stories of camp and woodland shanty life, natural history papers on game and song 


birds, studies of wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, instructive papers, and roughly told 
experiences of backwoods hunters; with innumerable practical hints, helps and wrinkles of its own. 


‘DO YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE A TASTE 
For NATURAL HISTORY? Read the Forest and Stream. 


For OUT-DOOR LIFE? 
For CAMPING ? 

For ANGLING? 

For SHOOTING ? 

For YACHTING ? 

For CANOEING ? 


TERMS: $4.00 per year; $2.00 for 6 months. 
Mention this magazine. Address 


Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 


Single numbers (of newsdealers or mailed) ro cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York City. 


FOREST AND STREAM BOOKS. 


Sport with Gun and Rod. 

This superb volume contains a vast amount of matter of the 
highest interest to sportsmen. Almost all kinds of American 
game are treated in its pages, and it is profusely illustrated ; 
886 pp. Three styles are published: Embossed leather, $15; 
cloth, $6; cloth, on cheaper paper, $4. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 

By Hon. J. D. Caton, LL.D. This volume tells of the 
haunts and habits of our antelope and deer, where to find 
them, how to hunt them, of their life in the woods and under 
domestication. Price $2.50. 


Forest and Stream Fables. 


By ““Awausoose.”’ A series of seven fables in prose and to 
every one a picture. All of them have pith and point. rocts, 


The Canoe Aurora. 

By Dr. C. A. Netpr. The well-told story of the author’s 
cruise in a tiny canoe from an Adirondack lake to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Price $1.00. 


Canoe Handling. 

By C. Bowyer Vaux (‘Dot’). By the first of livin 
American canoeists, In this book he tells all about how tosa 
and handle a canoe, and how to care for it, either when in use 
or laid up for winter. Price $1.00. 


Small Yachts. 


THEIR DestcN anp Construction, by C. P, Kunnarpr. 
This sumptuous quarto volume covers the whole range of 
yacht designing and care, and is the only work of the kind yet 
issued in America. The text occupies 325 pages, illustrated 
with many engravings, and besides there are 7o full-page 
plates. Price $7.00. 


Our. New Alaska. 

By Cuas. HAuiock. In this handsome illustrated volume, 
Mr. Hallock gives the result of his travels in our northernmost 
possessions. Price $1.50. 


The Forest Waters the Farm; 

Or, THE VALUE oF WoopLanpns AS RESERVOIRS. By Anto- 
NIN Roussk7; translated by Rev. S. W. Powert. A famous 
book on forestry. Every farmer ought to have it, for the 
questions so aeons ae discussed in it are of agricultural im- 
portance; 1og pp. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Canoe and Boat Building 

For Amatrurs. By W. P. Stepwens. A manual of boat 
pa eg by the canoeing editor of Forest and Stream. Be- 
sides the 189 pages of descriptive text, there are 29 plates, 
working drawings, which enable even the novice to build his 
own canoe and build it well. Price $1.50. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


By THropore Roosevett, A book of hunting adventure 
in Dakota and Montana, Price $3.50. 
Training vs. Breaking. 

By S. T. Hammonp, kennel editor of Forest and Stream. 
Nearly forty years experience in training and handling dogs 
has taught the author that these intelligent animals are more 
easily controlled by kindness than by severity. There is a 
chapter on training pet and house dogs. Price $1.00. 


Canoe and Camp Cookery. 


By “Seneca.” A little book full of receipts and hints for 
the camp cook, by a practical man who has tried them. Ine 
dispensable to the camper. Price $r.0o. 


Fyshhe and Fysshynge. 


By Dame ULIANA Berners. . An elegant reprint of a 
quaint oll book written in the Fifteenth century, Price $1.00. 


Woodcraft. 

By “Nessmuk.” In “Woodcraft”? Nessmuk imparts the 
knowledge of the woods th t he has been fifty years ia acquir 
ing. No man, however much he has camped out, can read 
this bock without learning something, Price $x,00, 


Gay” Send for free catalogue of Forest and Stream books. 
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